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PREFACE 

made that bring new hope to the victim 
of insomnia. As later stated, evidence is 
now available indicating that almost all 
insomnia is curable, and curable without 
recourse to drugs. 

So, too, those common disorders of sleep 
— nightmare and somnambulism — have 
been scrutinized anew, and important con- 
clusions reached as to their nature, causa- 
tion, and proper treatment. No less ex- 
haustive and painstaking have been the 
researches of the modern psychologists with 
regard to the general problem of the state 
of the mind in sleep, one result being the 
gaining of unexpected insight into the true 
significance of dreams. On the one hand 
they have been found to be, not mere hap- 
hazard products of the imagination, but 
mental images mirroring the inner life of 
the dreamer ; and, on the other hand, sci- 
entific study of them has revealed unsus- 
pected mental processes and powers as part 
of the common possession of mankind. 
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SLEEP AND SLEEPLESSNESS 

have attained the zenith of their develop- 
ment, may content themselves with even 
less, but only so long as they are in perfect 
health. On the whole, it may be said 
that eight hours is, on the average, the 
amount which adults may most wisely 
devote to sleep." 
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the same, and usually the fury of the dream 
cat's onset was so great that it would 
awaken me. Naturally, this recurrent 
dream puzzled me, so much so that I spoke 
about it. But, ascribing it to indigestion, 
and classifying it with ordmary nightmares, 
I did not let it worry me at all. 

Then, one day, the accident of a heavy 
cold that settled in my throat led to a 
medical examination which, much to my 
surprise, revealed the presence of a growth 
requirmg immediate treatment by the sur- 
geon's knife. Some time afterward it sud- 
denly occurred to me that since the removal 
of the dangerous growth I had not once 
been troubled by the cat-clawing dream. 
Its significance now began to dawn on me. 

I had sufifered no pain, not even incon- 
venience, from the growth in my throat. 
In fact, I had not consciously been aware 
of its presence. But unquestionably the 
organic changes accompanying it had given 

rise to sensations which, sUght though they 
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through the medium of dreams. In truth, 
every dream, according to the theory of 
Freud, is symboKcal, and on close analysis 
will be foimd related to, and expressive of, 
some secret, subconscious emotional com- 
plex. Besides which, Freud finds a strong 
"wish'' element in all dreams, and has 
even ventured to smn up his theory of 
dreams in the single formula: 

Every dream at bottom represents the 
imaginary fulfillment of an ungratified 
wish.^ 

Now, while I am not prepared to indorse 
the Freudian hypothesis in its entirety, and 
while I am inclined to agree with Morton 
Prince, Boris Sidis, and Havelock Ellis 
in holding that Freud, as regards both 
hysteria and dreams, has allowed the pas- 
sion for generalization to carry him to a 
rash extreme, I am nevertheless convinced 

* The Freudian theory of dreams, together with its practical 
implications, will be found worked out in detail in Doctor Coriat's 
contribution to this series of handbooks, "The Meaning of 
Dreams." 
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Chapter III 
Dreams and the Supernatural 

NO account of the state of the mind 
in sleep would be complete with- 
out an analysis of certain ex* 
ceptional types of dream which seemingly 
are not to be explained in accordance with 
the principles stated above, and the con- 
tents of which are such as to give rise to a 
widespread belief that there is something 
supernatural in them. There are dreams, 
for example, in which notable conceptions 
in art, literature, or science are presented 
to the dreamer, and remembered by him 
with such clearness that they may be after- 
wards converted into permanent products 
of the mind. There are other dreams in 
which problems that have baffled the 
dreamer's earnest endeavor while awake 
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nudni^t^ weary and exhausted, I went 
to bed, and was soon in deep sleep. Then 
I dreamed this remarkable dream: 

"A tall, thin priest of the old pre-Chris- 
tian Nippur, about forty years of age, and 
dad in a simple abba, led me to the treasure 
chamber of the temple, on its southeast 
side* He went with me into a small, low- 
ceiled room without windows, in which 
there was a large wooden chest, while 
scraps of agate and lapis lazuli lay scattered 
on the floor. Here he addressed me as 
follows : 

"* These two fragments which you have 
published separately upon pages 22 and 26 
belong together, are not finger-rings, and 
their history is as follows : King Kurigalzu 
(about 1300 B.C.) once sent to the temple of 
Bel, among other articles of agate and lapis 
lazuli, an inscribed votive cylinder of agate. 
Then we priests suddenly received the com- 
mand to make for the statue of the god 
Ninib a pair of earrings of agate. We were 
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"I said, *What?' getting the same an- 
swer. I then naturally asked : 

"'But how can I forgive you if you do 
not tell me what you are accused of ? * 

"I can never forget the emphatic manner 
of his answer, in the Scottish dialect : 

"'Ye^llsuneken/ 

"This question and the answer were 
repeated at least twice — I am certain the 
answer was repeated thrice, in the most fer- 
vent tone. On that I awoke, and was in 
that state of surprise and bewilderment 
which such a remarkable dream might in- 
duce, and was wondering what it all meant, 
when my wife burst into my bedroom, much 
excited, and, holding an open letter in her 
hand, exclaimed : 

" *0h, James ! here's a terrible end to the 
workman's ball: Robert Mackenzie has 
conmiitted suicide ! ' 

"With a full conviction of the meaning 
of the vision, I at once quietly and firmly 

said: 
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writes, her daughter became interested in 
a young man, Mr. V., whose suit, however, 
the mother discouraged. Afterwards her 
daughter met, fell in love with, and was 
happily married to a physician in the Gov- 
ernment service. She soon went abroad 
with her husband, to a remote and isolated 
post. My informant continues : 

"We could not hear from them all winter 
because they were ice-bound, but my 
thoughts of them were always most de- 
lightful, for their last letters were bubbling 
over with happiness, and I was lovingly 
busy getting things ready for them. 

"Mr. V. had almost passed from my 
mind, when one morning, in the middle of 
June, I arose, took a bath, and, having a 
half-hour to spare, went back to bed again, 
falling into a deep sleep. 

"Suddenly Mr. V. appeared to me in 
one of my lower rooms. It seemed to be 
breakfast time, and I invited him to have 
some. He accepted, and we sat together 
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served her as she passed; and perceived 
that she had altered her hair in the way 
which the crystal had shown." 

Once somebody suggested to Miss Good- 
rich-Freer that she look in the crystal with 
the intention of seeing, not pictures, but 
words. She was immediately rewarded by 
the sight of what was obviously a news- 
paper announcement. 

"It reported,'' she states, "the death of a 
lady at one time a most frequent visitor in 
my circle, and very intimate with some of 
my nearest friends; an announcement, 
therefore, which, had I consciously seen it, 
would have interested me considerably. I 
related my vision at breakfast, quoting 
name, date, place, and an allusion to *a 
long period of suffering' borne by the de- 
ceased lady, and added that I was sure that 
I had not heard any report of her illness, 
or even, for some months, any mention of 
her likely to suggest such a hallucination. 
I was, however, aware that I had the day 
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dramatize its material, in the form of a 
weird dream-story. 

Precisely the same explanation would 
apply in the case of the business man to 
whom was revealed in dream the source of 
the baffling error in his cash account. So, 
likewise, in subconscious perception we 
have an adequate explanation for all dreams 
in which the hiding-place of some lost 
article is made known. The young lady 
in Greeley, so worried by the dream that 
aided her in recovering her lost check, tells 
me that after the recovery of the check she 
remembered that the book in which it was 
found had been in her room for some hours 
the day she received her father's letter. 
What happened, I have no doubt, was that 
she absent-mindedly slipped the check into 
the book, and then, so far as her upper 
consciousness was concerned, forgot all 
about it. But subconsciously she would 
remember — as we know from experiments 
such as those carried on by Miss Goodrich- 
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but had forgotten, her father's intention to 
sew a pocket into his shirt. 

Nor need we go beyond subconscious 
perception — or, at most, telepathy be- 
tween Kving minds — to explain premoni- 
tory dreams.^ When it is a dream of dis- 
ease or death impending for the dreamer, 
there is always the possibihty that, as in 
my cat-clawing dream cited in the pre- 
ceding chapter, disease had already so far 
progressed as to cause organic changes 
occasioning sensations too slight to be 
appreciated by the waking consciousness, 
but sufficient to stimulate the sleeping con- 
sciousness to activity. When the dream 

* It must frankly be added that there are on record certain 
well-attested dreams of a "clairvoyant " character — relating espe- 
cially to the recovery of the bodies of people who have died under 
circumstances seemingly unknown to any living person — which 
appear to defy explanation on even a telepathic basis. But this 
does not necessarily mean that one must resort to a "ghostly" 
hypothesis to explain them. It may be that such dreams are 
evidential of an as yet unrecognized natural power of the human 
mind. This view, indeed, is vigorously maintained in a recent 
book, "On the Cosmic Relations," by Mr. Henry Holt; who, for 
that matter, would also apply his hypothesis of a "cosmic sense" 
to explain all dreams. 
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DISORDERS OP SLEEP 

same time developing their will-power and 
turning their thoughts to interests so ab- 
sorbing that they will have neither time 
nor inclination to become morbidly self- 
centered. 
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that the symptom can be relieved very 
promptly by means of a hot-water bag or 
a hot brick wrapped in flannel at the foot 
of the bed. An excellent practice for 
very sensitive persons is to have the sheets 
warmed thoroughly for a couple of hours 
before bed-time. This is especially im- 
portant in damp weather.''^ 

In this passage occurs a sentence which 
brings us directly to the central fact in 
the whole problem of insomnia, indicating 
as it does the true relationship between 
the physical factors above enumerated and 
the supremely important mental element in 
the making of most insomniacs. **If the 
patients," says Doctor Walsh, "become 
worried over this loss of sleep, a real in- 
somnia may develop.'* Applied by him 
to the wakefulness caused by cold feet, it 
might be applied with fully as much force 
to the wakefulness provoked by ahnost 
any other physical factor. Without exag- 

i "F^ydiotherapy/' pp. 660-657. 
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proceaBes: cat int^ tie post few ycaurs 
nrrLe- ef rrt has been loade to ascertain 
pr*H!is«:£i tierr apecrSe effects. A 
L^er cf exfiaastrvie nLTestigatiQii&, how- 
ever, have n«: V been carried oat with this 
cad in Tiew, and with most infomiiiig 
resuIiLSw Periiaps in«o^ important in the 
pres«it cocnectioa is the E^t whidi these 
researches have thrown on the harmful 
coii5equ«ices to the digestive and nutri- 
tK>naI precedes caused bv siMJi states as 
anger, fear, and worry. 

Kxperimenting both on ^iiTniAl<s and on 
hmnan beings in whom disease had caused 
openings in the body sufficient to permit 
study of its inner workings, it was found 
that whereas gastric secretion was pro- 
moted by pleasurable emotions it was hin- 
dered, or entirely stopped, by unpleasant 
ones. Even the showing of food to a hun- 
gry dog was sufficient to start a lively flow 
of gastric juice. But the arousing of any 
disturbing emotional state brought an al- 
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tensely" than his less interested fellow. 
Consciously or unconsciously, that is to 
say, he has cultivated a sleep habit which 
compensates qualitatively for what is lack- 
ing quantitatively. 

But, now, suppose that a person who has 
not habituated himself to a short sleeping- 
period, and lacks the short-sleeper's ability 
to "close up shop'* mentally the moment 
his head touches the pillow, happens to 
become unusually interested in something 
during the evening hours. Is it not reason- 
able to expect that this exceptional interest 
will make for wakefulness, and that by the 
time he goes to bed he will be so excited 
mentally that he will find it difficult to 
sleep? This is exactly what does occur, 
particularly in the case of people of an 
"emotional'* temperament. 

An evening at the theatre or opera, if 
one is not a regular attendant at theatre 
or opera, or is unduly susceptible to the 
emotional appeal of the play or the music, 
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THE CAUSES OF SLEEPLESSNESS 

ary to the psychical, so far as true causation 
is concerned. In many cases the physical 
factors are themselves created by the psy- 
chical. So that it is entirely true to say 
of the average insomniac that the real 
trouble with him is nothing more than a 
bad habit of mind. 
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Chapter VI 
The Treatment of Sleeplessness 

FROM the foregoing it should be 
evident that any treatment of in- 
somnia which places its main re- 
liance in the use of drugs is foredoomed 
to failure. Some students of the insomnia 
problem would go even further, and say 
that, so far as regards the actual cure of 
sleeplessness, drugs used specifically for 
that purpose always do more harm than 
good. At all events, it is the consensus 
of the most authoritative opinion that 
drugs should be used only when it is indis- 
pensable to bring about immediate uncon- 
sciousness as a relief from physical pain or 
the shock of some great bereavement. 

This of itself suggests one of the great 
shortcomings of the so-called "narcotics," 
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terror, my heart palpitating, my body 
drenched in perspiration. I have frequent 
headaches, with a* sensation of gimlets 
boring into my temples. My back aches 
a good deal, and my legs trouble me also." 

Re-examined physicaUy by Doctor 
Dubois, the verdict of the army surgeon 
was confirmed. Nevertheless, the haggard, 
worn expression of the face, the bad color 
of the skin, the tremor of the hands, sug- 
gested that the patient was really in a se- 
rious condition. On Doctor Dubois's ad- 
vice he secured an immediate leave of 
absence, and for two months took a **rest 
cure" treatment. 

At the end of that time he was so im- 
proved in health that he was anxious to 
go back to his duties. Doctor Dubois 
consented, on one condition. 

"You are a queer fellow," said he. 
"Here you have been steadily improving, 
but I notice that I had to drag out of you 
by direct questioning the admission that 
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to healtli^ and siKmld be 
as a therapeutic measme. Doctor 
SSsdaKil C. Cabot, of the Ebrvaid Medical 
Sdhsnl, has ei^nessed the same Tieir, ^AKng 
H&ot anj man who prays sincerely wffl 
tihesdby open to himself powers whidi he 
Hj^t otherwise never be able to' draw 



Indeed, at least one physician of note. 
Doctor Thomas Hyslop, the English p^- 
chiatrist, specifically recommends prayer 
in the treatment of insomnia. In an ad- 
dress delivered before the British Medical 
Association, Doctor Hyslop, speaking from 
the experience of many years, aflSrmed 
that he knew nothing so well calculated 
as prayer to pacify the mind and nerves, 
and bring about the mental passivity in- 
dispensable to the return of regular, natural 
sleep. By this, of course. Doctor Hyslop 
meant true prayer, the kind of prayer that 
Jonathan Edwards had in mind when he 

wrote: 
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ment of which by psychological analysis 
will pave the way for his complete cure. 

Almost always, in fine, there is hope for 
the insomniac. Almost always his is a 
distinctly curable malady. And almost 
always, in the last analysis, the cure rests 
with himself. Depending as his sleepless- 
ness usually does on a state of mind, it is 
at bottom a question of inducing him to 
substitute a new and healthier mental 
state. 



THE END 
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